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Religious Work in Secondary Schools 


By John Meigs, Ph.D., Head Master of the Hill School 


T is as vain to ignore the importance 
of religious development during 
boyhood as it is to deny the necessity of 
physical and mental training. There are 
boys who will be athletes, whether or not 
much is done to form or inform them; 
though the vast majority will attain more 
substantial results under the systematic 
guidance of a physical trainer who un- 
derstands physiological and psycholog- 
ical laws, and who discerns the promise 
of fleetness, skill, and strength. There 
are boys who, without home or school 
advantages, will be students and even 
scholars; though the rank and file of 
boys need mental harness fitted to them 
by the skilful and experienced hands of 
trained instructors. There are boys who, 
though surrounded by no favoring re- 
ligious influences, will be religious and 
seek the upper air of spiritual life as 
spontaneously as the flower seeks the 
sun. If it is rational to have the powers, 
possibilities, and perils of the growing 
boy’s physical life explained to him; if it 
is important to have the facts of science 
and history and the beauties of literature 
and art revealed to his mind, surely it 
seems to be no less reasonable that he 
should have the subtle and eternal part of 
his nature interpreted to his spirit, by 
those older, and presumably wiser, than 
himself. If so, when, how, and by whom 
shall this be done? 

Through all the years of childhood, 
boyhood, and youth, from the babe’s first 
impulse to move toward his horizon or to 
grasp his bending sky, until the mastery 
of consummate strength and skill of 
body, we recognize the natural and subtle 
progress from strength to strength. The 


product of these processes would be 
monstrous, if they were retarded until 
the lad was twenty ; so, too, with the laws 
of spiritual growth. The period of ex- 
treme susceptibility in the physical and 
mental life of boyhood is identical with 
that in which the moral and spiritual na- 
ture strives supremely to find itself and 
adjust itself to the forces of the life of 
which it has become conscious. 

The physical and mental exercises of 
youth are not carried over into mature 
years. The ardent athletic training of 
the school boy is seldom prolonged be- 
yond his college years. The Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, if they survive 
one’s school days, are largely discontin- 
ued in college life, and, thereafter, almost 
absolutely eliminated from conscious em- 
ployment; though the flexibility and 
grasp of mind or imagination, which pro- 
jects where one day the foot or fancy of 
man may tread or soar, derive their vital 
forces from these almost hidden springs 
of transmitted and disciplined tendencies 
which are potent through all the storm 
and stress of maturer years. Just so the 
religion of the boy is not to be that of 
the man, nor is the religious training of 
boyhood to be identical with that of man- 
hood. There must be the same simple, 
genuine devotion to the life of obedience 
and love and service, but if the man is 
not habituated to the almost involuntary 
and unconscious exercise of the princi- 
ples for the deep consciousness of which 
the boy must patiently toil, that man’s 
religion may not be vain, but it is void of 
the kindling inspiration and enthusiasms 
that are his birthright. 

“There are diversities of operations, 
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same God which worketh all 
in all.” One boy is intluenced by the 
general tone of a school, another by some 
illuminating word or appeal from the 
preacher or speaker, a few by the earnest 
word of chum or friend, but the largest 
number by the personal conversation 
with masters or other adult friends. 
The Dean of one of our great universi- 
ties said recently that “the least talented 
master in his preparatory school had in- 
fluenced him by his words and life more 
than the most brilliant professor in his 
university ;” this merely as an impressive 
statement as to the most susceptible 
period of life. 

How shall this influence be exerted? 
First of all, it must be realized that as 
possible physical strength and skill may 
be latent in even the weakest boy, and 
splendid mental attainments in the dullest 
lad, so spiritual vitality is possible to the 
worst fellow. He who would awaken 
the religious life of a boy must first be- 
lieve that it is there potentially; the 
greater his faith, the greater the possi- 
bility of awakening that of the boy. He 
must avail himself of every opportunity 
to become acquainted with the individ- 
ual boy’s temperamental characteristics. 
This costs. It takes far more than time. 
It involves the highest law of life—the 
old familiar principle that under the di- 
vine economy we must lose to gain, and 
give to get; and as no two boys possess 
identical characteristics, so can no two 
boys be reached by precisely the same 
method. One must therefore know or 
learn human nature, even through bitter 
experience and by failure no less than by 
success ; and there will be many a one to 
the door of whose heart he may not find 
the key. It may be that only one of the 
three mighty ones, Love, Life, and Death, 
will hold the key that shall release the 
slumbering spirit years hence; yet, it is 
our business to knock at the door, try 
every key that we possess, and, failing, 
go on undiscouraged to minister to others 
for whom we may unlock the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God. 

There is little in the formal worship of 
a school, or in the stereotyped prayer the 
boy learned in childhood, that is highly 
stimulating or constructive in its influ- 
ence upon the average lad’s character. 


but it is the 
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A boy's thoughts are too often else- 
where; and not until the Spirit of God 
has stirred in him through personal and 
individual contact with another does he 
actually strive to heed the words of 
Scripture, the prayers and appeals of the 
preacher to righteousness. But when 
this stirring of the Spirit has come the 
boy must be helped to understand that he 
must pray for the things he consciously 
needs in his individual life and charac- 
ter, that he must strive to evoke the an- 
swer to his own prayers by such purpose 
and practice as will daily deepen the com- 
mittal of himself to the higher things. 
He must be shown how to read his Bible 
intelligently for its spiritual content, and 
ever be encouraged in his perplexities 
and difficulties by the assurance of the 
Master that “if any man willeth to do His 
will, he shall know ”* The lad 
should be urged to intimate association 
with the Christian athletes of his school, 
boy leaders who are on the carrying side 
of its life and its ostensibly vital inter- 
ests. He must be guided when he first 
attempts to lead a meeting, and have the 
quickening of his sense of the relations of 
spiritual ideas and ideals to the most 
commonplace details of life; in short, the 
same methods must be adopted that an 
athletic trainer would use to develop ab- 
sorbing interest and consummate skill, or 
that the teacher would employ to kindle 
mental enthusiasms and create habits of 
sustained industry. 

To develop the spiritual nature of boys 
one must, of course, be on his guard lest 
they fall into the error of confusing 
means with ends. One must endeavor 
to teach them that the faithful discharge 
of their daily duties and the high aim of 
Christian character are more real tokens 
of the Christ-life than perfunctory prayer 
and Bible study and attendance on public 
meetings. In simplest terms, no matter 
how remote from his present conscious- 
ness, it is necessary to keep before the 
crude mind of the average school boy the 
fact that as air is to the lungs, as nour- 
ishment to the body, and as exercise to 
life itself, so are prayer and Bible study 

and religious exercises to the spiritual 
life of man. 

The boy who would be a foot-ball 
player observes and contrasts the play of 
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others, cons: his book of rules, and, fail- 
ing to discern the real cause of his inef- 
fectiv eness, seeks the coach for counsel 
and finds new strength and resolution in 
his larger knowledge, unless the lesson 
were more wisely taught by sterner meth- 
ods in the battling lines; or the coach 
himself gathers his team and from his 
wider experience makes clear the subtler 
principles and practice of the game. 
The fellows gather for an athletic meet- 
ing to arouse that mighty spiritual force, 
school spirit ; one leads the meeting, oth- 
ers take part and by the influence of sim- 
ple manly words or battle cry of song 
stir and fuse the hearts that beat as one. 

Whether or not the individual is a 
good foot-ball player is decided not by 
the availability of the coach, or the the- 
oretical knowledge that he may have ac- 
quired, or even the consciousness of the 
spiritual uplift that his school’s loyalty 
should impart, but by what he does in the 
game. The baffled student seeks his 
teacher, explains his difficulties, and by 
the master’s wise discretion, which stimu- 
lates keener vision or fiercer attack, is led 
into the clear light and glowing sense of 
mastery; or the teacher assembles his 
pupils in the class-room and endeavors 
there to solve for them the mysteries of 
knowledge. Whether or not the indi- 
vidual becomes a good scholar is indi- 
cated not by the multiplicity of facilities 
of which he may deign to take cogni- 
zance, but by his grasp and reach, by 
what he knows. 

As with the aspiring athlete and the 
eager learner, sO must it be with the 
young Christian. He must be taught to 
study the great Book of rules for daily 
living; to seek his great Captain in diffi- 
culty, ‘and ask for “guidance, in prayer 
to heed the coach who has gained wis- 
dom and victory in his longer game of 
life ; and to share counsels, j joys, and con- 
fidences i in brotherly meetings for prayer. 
He must realize that the test of his re- 
ligious life is what he is, and what he 
does, when he is not on his knees in 
prayer, not reading his Bible, not listen- 
ing to great preachers, and not partici- 
pating in religious meetings. 

The fellows who are Christian leaders 
should be as carefully trained as foot-ball 
and base-ball captains, and great stress 
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should be laid on these pivotal members 
of the spiritual forces of the school. Just 
here lies the great peril of all organized 
religious training in schools. It is so easy 
for these things to become merely tradi- 
tional or perfunctory, or, worse still, a 
pitiable sop to the Cerberus of school 
authorities, who are often presumed by 
boys to be incapable of differentiating 
the real from the unreal and to enjoy 
existence in a fool’s paradise. 

Up to twenty no one can truly say that 
a boy is absolutely bad, or thoroughly 
good. His vices and virtues seem to lose 
definition as in a moral twilight. The 
average bad boy, so called, with wayward 
tendencies and love of mental ease and 
physical activity may have incipient vices 
contrasted with his many loving impulses 
and generous deeds, while the good boy, 
so called, of clean and moral life is too 
often selfish, unsympathetic, conceited 
and censorious. Someone has said: 


“In men whom men pronounce as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two when God has not.” 


And, yet, when all has been said and 
done, despite the best surroundings for a 
boy’s home life, and the most approved 
methods to stimulate religious conscious- 
ness and service, the force that awakens 
the spiritual life of a boy and inspires 
him with ideals is above all method and 
defies all analysis. Though a man have 
faith in the religious nature of a boy; 
though he have hope of the potential 
goodness within him, if he have not love 
“it profiteth him nothing.” The coach 
who wins loyalty, devotion, and co- 
operation is he who spends himself for 
his boys; the teacher who inspires the 
love of knowledge and fidelity in the 
quest of it is he who with all his giving 
to his pupils gives a deep personal inter- 
est in their lives and characters; and 
he who would guide the spirit of a 
youth through the period when “childish 
things” are being put away and man- 


hood’s armor put on must meet the indi- 
vidual boy with a heart kindled by a 
spark of God’s love for his weakest child, 
must sit at the feet of the Great Teacher 
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“who spake as never man spake,” must 
have the eyes of his understanding en- 
lightened by the Spirit of All truth, and 
above all possess that love which hopeth, 
believeth, and endureth all things. The 
first Christians saw God in His divinest 
relation through the human friendship of 
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Christ ; and he who would lead His other 
sons along the same path as our Great 
Master must strive to give the same 
human friendship to him in whom he 
would awaken and deepen the conscious- 
ness of his birthright and his sonship in 
the Kingdom of God. 





Courtes) f / 


‘ son, DD. 
DR. BABCOCK, NOVEMBER, 1899 


Dr. Babcock as a College Man Knew Him 


By W. Russell Bowie, Harvard, 1904 


O live a life so strong and so win- 
some as to reveal to all whom it 
touched the infinite worth of the possible 
nobility in themselves and in the world; 
to be so radiant with enthusiasm and the 
joy of living and working and serving 
that all happiness and clean mirth were 
quickened by his presence ; to be so sym- 
pathetic and gracious that all kindliness 


and knightliness were set at a higher rate 
for those who had seen him; to be so full 
of power that none could touch him with- 
out virtue going from him to them—this 
is an ideal, a dream of what life should 
be. An ideal, yes; but something more 
than a dream. For it is the ideal that 
was incarnated in the man whom Balti- 
more had known and New York was be- 
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ginning to know when he died four years 
ago—Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, of the 
Brick Church. 

To many the sound of that name will 
recall the same picture: the big New 
York church crowded to its doors; the 
parting of the curtains at the side of the 
chancel ; the tall, graceful figure, with the 
erect shoulders and the superbly poised 
head, passing swiftly to the minister’s 
place; the strong face reverent, and 
alight with the eagerness of the spirit 
within. I know a man who throughout 
a service at the Brick Church stood just 
inside the door of a room opening on the 
gallery and looked over the heads of other 
standing and seated people and across the 
length of the church to where Dr. Bab- 
cock stood, and he remembers to this day 
the sermon he heard then. I have seen 
men, not by ones and twos but in throngs, 
go up to Dr. Babcock after the service 
was over and tell him, with the mien and 
voice of men in whom the sincerest 
depths of their natures had been stirred, 
that he had shown them for the first time 
the meaning and worth of life. 

All Baltimore loved him. When he 
was called to New York, the students of 
Johns Hopkins University, religious and 
secular, associations of the city, and num- 
berless individuals besides the members 
of his own church, joined in the appeal 
that he should not go. He went to New 
York, and in one brief year the Brick 
Church came to love him, to trust him, 
to follow him; and his influence was go- 
ing out into the city beyond the bounds 
of any single parish. 

As directly and radiantly as the rays 
of sunlight come from the sun did every 
hour and every action of his life seem to 
come from the energy and inspiration of 
God. When he led family prayers in the 
morning, that strong resonant voice was 
talking, not to a God afar off, but to a 
Master very near at hand, from whom he 
was taking for himself and for us inspira- 
tion and commission for the day. When 
he used to go and wrestle in the gym- 
nasium, or when he played baseball or 
tennis or golf, or went sailing and fishing 
and swimming in the summer, by his 
mingling of gentleness with strength and 
unfailing courtesy and unruffled temper 
with the keenest and most eager effort, 


he showed how the perfected body may 
be used to the glory of God. If you 
were in the same house with him, you 
would find him the first down stairs in 
the morning, and the sight of his face 
and the sound of his voice would make 
you know that day was to be a beautiful 
one in your life, whether there was sun 
or rain outdoors. Through the winter, 
he worked in his parish with an intense 
and eager energy possible only to a man 
of superb physique and joyous and con- 
secrated purpose; yet he found time, too, 
to keep himself in practice for his music 
and to keep up his athletics in one form 
or another. In the summer, he inspired 
those about him to life and merriment 
like a sunny sky and a fresh breeze; he 
would turn from tennis to reading “Uncle 
Remus” to the children, or come back 
from fishing to read poetry or sing or im- 
provise an accompaniment for someone’s 
song that he had never seen before. 
And whatever he was doing at any mo- 
ment, he did as though it were the one 
thing in the world he most enjoyed. 

There was nothing sacerdotal about 
him, nothing in voice or garb or gesture 
to set him apart from other men. He 
fraternized with everyone—with the lit- 
tle boy on the New York street corner, 
whom he took by the hand and carried 
off down the street after the fire-engines 
to a fire; with the Cape Cod skippers in 
the bay at Osterville; with men and boys 
on the athletic field; with lovers of all 
clean sport, of music, of poetry, of litera- 
ture, of life. If he had gone in among 
a group of prize-fighters, he would have 
established in an instant some bond of 
human brotherhood that would have 
drawn them to him, and by his own com- 
pelling strength and fascination he would 
have raised them in bearing and conver- 
sation to his own plane, not in any jot 
descended to theirs. 

“Whatever else you hit or miss, be 
worth something big or little to someone 
every day. Usefulness is the real game . 
of life,” he wrote in a letter. And what 
he wrote in those words, he lived in his 
life. Service and helpfulness were with 
him so joyous that they had all the exhil- 
aration of a game, together with all the 
earnestness of life’s deepest work. He 
loved men and saw in them good which 
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others and even they themselves had 
never dreamed of; and the challenge of 
his belief and the inspiration of his sym- 
pathetic strength woke that good to life. 
He loved his work with passionate ardor ; 
“it is the most wonderful life in the 
world,” he would say of the ministry, 
with those beautiful eyes aglow. And, 
truly, as he loved it, it was. Not merely 
in the pulpit and on Sunday and in his 
church, not merely by word, but by every 


thought and smallest action, wherever 
and whenever he was present, he stood a 
living witness to the power and win- 
someness of a consecrated life. In play 
and in fun, as well as in work, his daily 
life bore the seal of the Captain in whose 
service he rejoiced to be; and no man 
could be with him without knowing that 
he had seen a life which proved the ideal 
Christian and the ideal man are one and 
the same. 


Among Swedish Students 


By Robert P. Wilder 


PSALA is a city of about 23,000 in- 
habitants. It contains three points 
of great interest: the cathedral, which 
was being built from 1287-1441 ; the cas- 
tle, begun in 1549; and the University, 
which was founded in 1477. Near this 
city is the village of old Upsala, where 
there are three mounds, dating from the 
sixth or seventh century, and a church 
standing upon the site where an old 
heathen temple stood so recently as the 
eleventh century, A. D. 

The library of the University contains 
several books of interest, among which is 
the famous Codex Argenteus of Bishop 
Ulfilas. This is probably the oldest book 
in Teutonic, dating from the fifth century 
of our era. 

The University has 1,655 instructors 
and students in residence, with the facul- 
ties of philosophy, theology, law, and 
medicine. Only about seventy of these 
are women students. 

The Christian Student Association has 
170 members, half of whom study the- 
ology. This Association is composed of 
the Bible Union, which was founded 
about 1850, the Missionary Union, which 
was established in 1884, and the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union, dating 
from 1896; also the student department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Union of women students. 
The aim of this Association is “to seek 
to awaken and advance Christian life in 
faith in God, our Father, and our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, to awaken and strengthen 


a vital interest in, and an active co-opera- 
tion for the spreading of God’s kingdom 
upon earth.” Under the auspices of this 
Union it was my privilege to labor for 
over five weeks in October and Novem- 
ber. 

The methods followed were much the 
same as in the other Scandinavian uni- 
versities, viz., daily prayer meetings (six 
days of each week), addresses, univer- 
sity sermon, and personal interviews. In 
addition there were about a dozen room 
meetings, where from eight to eighteen 
students gathered at a time, when I spoke 
on such subjects as “Temptations,” “ Mis- 
sions,’ etc. In these smaller meetings 
and in individual dealing, I came in 
touch with about thirty-six law students 
—the most difficult class to reach—and 
several medical students. The room of 
a medical student was placed daily at 
my disposal for personal interviews. 
Swedish students are very shy until one 
wins their confidence; then they are as 
open and confiding as they were at first 
cautious and reserved; e. g., one whom 
I have learned to know and love and 
whom God has richly blessed, did not 
venture to seek me in my room. We 
met on the street nine days after my 
arrival in Upsala and had an earnest talk, 
after which I invited him to meet me at 
the time and place agreed upon for per- 
sonal interviews. Seeing that he de- 
murred, I invited him to my room where 
we would be free from interruption and 
observation. He readily assented. Af 
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ter opening his heart to me and speaking 
frankly of difficulties, he said, “I will be 
aman.” Again and again we talked and 
prayed together. In the last prayer 
meeting he prayed before his comrades. 
This was equivalent to a public confes- 
sion of personal faith in Christ. An- 
other law student with whom I had 
individual dealing met me first socially. 
Another student, who was fighting a 
losing battle against temptations, was 
brought to me by a Christian fellow stu- 
dent. Another mustered courage to 
come because of what I had said in pub- 
lic that victory over temptation is possi- 
ble in Christ. He said, “I do not pray 
because there is no proof that there is a 
God.” 

God’s hand was very evident in this 
campaign, sending students to me and 
sending me to those who were ripe for 
the message. What greater joy is possi- 
ble than to hear a struggling soul in 
prayer thank God that we had met at the 
right time! Toward the close, the inter- 
est was so great that the committee ob- 
tained the consent of the leaders in 
Stockholm to allow me to postpone my 
visit there, in order that I might work 
longer .in Upsala. Those last days in 
Upsala will not soon be forgotten. On 
the last two days, there were forty at 
each prayer meeting, six or seven daily 
for personal interviews, and some were 
really helped. 

The Bible Union adopted the plan of 
study suggested, and as a result there 
has been much more life in their weekly 


meetings, and I believe more daily devo- 
tional study of God’s Word. On my de- 
parture, it was decided to continue the 
daily prayer meetings until the close of 
the term. One who has studied both law 
and medicine has offered his services to 
the Swedish Christian Missionary Society 
and is already accepted for work in India, 
to which field he plans to sail during this 
year. He isan earnest Christian, as well 
as a thoroughly qualified physician. Oth- 
ers are thinking of volunteering for for- 
eign service. What also rejoices me are 
the words of the Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Union, “I think there has 
been a real conversion among some stu- 
dents.” 

In the city of Stockholm I labored for 
two and one-half weeks, following much 
the same line as in Upsala, and God an- 
swered prayer. There are over 1,000 
students in this city, chiefly medical and 
technical. My first address was in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
over 400, most of whom were non-stu- 
dents. All the other meetings, except 
three, were limited to students. Here as 
in Upsala I spoke to gymnasiasts. While 
here it was my privilege to enjoy the kind 
hospitality of Dr. Karl Fries, President 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. In the daily prayer meetings there 
was more liberty than in Upsala. The 
inner circle of earnest believers is smaller 
than in that city, but I was deeply im- 
pressed by the earnestness and stability 
of the Stockholm Christian Union mem- 
bers.  ° 


Why I Am an Association Secretary 


A. B. Williams, Jr., Yale, 1898, Secre- 
tary Central Department, Cleve- 
land Association 


| ENTERED the secretaryship of the 
| _ city Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation primarily because it seemed to 
offer the very largest opportunity in this 
country for me to make my life count for 


the evangelization of the world in this 
generation. 


3esides the essential conditions which 
a man would demand in any life work, 
there were certain distinctive conditions 
which made it appeal very strongly. 
For instance, the fact that it is a work 
with men and at a time when char- 
acter is in the making; the fact that 
a man could build his life into a com- 
munity unhampered by denominational 
or parish limitations or by professional 
standards; the fact that it deals with the 
hard realities of life and offers oppor- 
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tunity for the most strenuous kind of 
campaigning; the fact that it is a work 
that has not yet reached its fullest devel- 
opment nor significance, but stands ready 
for strong men to set the ideals higher 
and by close study and hard labor help to 
bring forth that larger, broader thing 
which is sure to come in the near future. 

Perhaps one of the most attractive 
things about it was the class of problems 
with which it brings a man into first hand 
contact. Are not such problems as these 
Inviting? 

1. llow save to pure, wholesome and 
unselfish lives the multitudes of young 
men who swarm in our cities and who 
have it in their power to make them 
cesspools of vice or strongholds of right- 
ecousness ? 

2. llow unite and direct the Christian 
forces of the city in a rational, scientific 
fight on an adequate scale against the 
vices which tend to undermine the char- 
acter of these young men? 

3. Ilow relate the young men of the 
city to the Church of Jesus Christ ? 

4. How break down class and _ sec- 
tarian prejudice among men—employer 
and employee, educated and uneducated, 
rich and poor, mechanic and clerk, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, and men of no 
creed—and lead them to trust and respect 
each other ? 

5. How help employed men to educate 
themselves ? 

6. Tlow inspire and aid men who are 
out of work? 

7. How care for the social -develop- 
ment of young men—that side of life 
which in the city is ministered to so 
largely by the dance hall, the billiard 
room, the cheap theater and the like? 

8. How keep the unselfish and spiritual 
ideal before men whose whole life is 
crowded with the opposite ? 

The so-called “municipal prob- 
lems”—the police court, saloon, cheap 
lodging-house, boys on the street, loan 
offices, and bad places of resort generally. 

10. How enlist and lead the strongest 
young men of the city in the study and 
actual solution of these and other prob- 
lems ? 

Such an opportunity is commanding. 
For the right men what better form of 
life investment is there? 


A. J. Elliott, Northwestern University, 
1902, Religious Work Director, 
Brooklyn Association 


BELIEVE that the Association secre- 
taryship offers to the “all-round” 
man the largest field for service. The 
greatest problem in this country to-day 
is the problem of its young men. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
stands for an all around development, 
i. e., the development of the mind, the 
spirit and the body ; and with its splendid 
equipment and unquestioned financial 
support, it stands prepared to do the 
most magnificent work for men that has 
ever been accomplished by the Church 
in any generation. 

No talent has been given to man which 
he cannot use in its largest capacity in 
this work. Ifa man is ambitious for the 
distinctly spiritual development of his 
fellow men, he will find in the religious 
work directorship an opportunity greater 
than is any pastor’s in the city where he 
is located. I say greater, because the 
whole city is his field, every pastor his 
friend and counsellor, and he is handi- 
capped by no lines of denominational 
prejudice. The Association membership 
is only the hub of his field ; there lies out- 
side, the factory men, the men in board- 
ing-houses, the men in offices—in fact, 
all the it great class commonly known as 
the “non-churchgoers.” On him rests 
the responsibility of leading a campaign 
for their evangelization. Religious meet- 
ings can be conducted, hundreds gath- 
ered in systematic graded Bible courses, 
and scores enrolled in personal effort for 
their fellow men. 

If, however, one desires to be classed 
among the educators of his generation, 
he will find in the educational director- 
ship an opportunity that can be equalled 
in very few fields. He can, in fact, be- 
come the head of an educational institu- 
tion with an enrolment greater than the 
average college, and have a large part in 
shaping the characters of hundreds of 
young men who each year enter the in- 
stitution with an honest desire of better- 
ing their condition. 

It is not putting it too strongly whet 
I say that one of the greatest opportuni- 
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ties is open for the young man who de- 
sires to minister to the physical needs of 
men. Here is the opportunity of the 
physician, the coach, the gymnasium in- 
structor, and the assistant pastor com- 
bined. The physical director, with a 
medical education and keen executive 
ability, may have an influence in the 
membership of an Association and in the 
city at large that is second to none. 

In all the large associations there are 
the department secretaries, but whether 
the Association be large or small there 
is always a general secretary. His op- 
portunity can be seen at a glance. He 
stands at the head of an Association with 
a controlling hand on all departments. 
The leading financial men of the city are 
his intimate friends. He gathers around 
him his associates; their victories are his 
victories. His is a position that demands 
the keenest intellect, the wisest adminis- 
trative ability, and most consecrated ef- 
fort. 

Never has there been a successful man 
in any department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’s activity who has 
not had a keen realization of his own in- 
ability to cope with the tremendous prob- 
lems that confront him. It is a work 
that should command the most careful 
consideration of every strong, energetic, 
thinking, manly Christian man. 


Reno Hutchinson, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1900, Religious Work Direc- 
tor, Portland, Oregon, Association 


AM a secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, because hav- 

ing decided that my life should be given 
to some form of direct religious work, I 


became convinced that the Association 
secretaryship affords the best opportu- 
nity to do the kind of work that I want to 
do. I have devoted my life, not to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
to Christ’s work among men. If any 
other organization should seem to me to 
be better adapted to do this work, I 
should not hesitate to change my alle- 
giance. But this seems very unlikely, 
since the great strength of the Associa- 
tion is its power to adapt to its own use 
each latest method. 

The Association secretaryship makes a 
stronger appeal to me than any other 
calling, for these reasons: 

1. ‘The secretary is brought into con- 
tact with men every day and every hour 
of the week if he will; in connection with 
them not only in matters of religion but 
with the affairs that occupy nine-tenths 
of the thought of the average man—busi- 
ness, education, recreation. And, fur- 
thermore, there are no barriers set up by 
tradition or by title; the secretary, even 
the religious work director, is no better 
than a man. 

2. The religious work of the Associa- 
tion is limited only by the consecration 
and ability of the men in charge; there 
are no fences of denomination, tradition, 
or dignity circumscribing it; the whole 
community is its own for work and any 
man can be used who can be interested. 

3. For a man who desires to have some 
part in solving the great problems of the 
city, no better place can be found. Here 
there is encouragement, and opportunity 
can be made, to study these problems in 
the large, and at the same time the labo- 
ratory work of every day prevents empty 
theorizing. 








The Significance of the Annual Election of Officers 


By Roy S. Wallace, Graduate Secretary Harvard Christian Association 


“HE present administrations of the 
Christian Associations are feeling 
that their work is over, that they can now 
retire and leave the managing of things 
to the next student generation. And 
this is true; they must step aside. But 
they still have one most important duty 
to perform, one final service to render. 
They must select and launch their suc- 
cessors ; and this is perhaps as important 
as anything that they have done during 
the year. Their own successes. will 
count for nothing, if their successors do 
not follow them up; their plans will fall 
through; their failures will remain fail- 
ures. But an out-going administration 
that does its duty provides—indeed, it 
should have provided six months ago—a 
set of successors that will advance, de- 
velop, and originate. This is the only 
way for an Association to grow. Out- 
going administrations must make certain 
of incoming administrations that are bet- 
ter than their own. 

To do this means careful thought and 
conscious care. Let me first enter a pro- 
test against the “logical candidate.” Too 
often the “logical candidate” is the faith- 
ful soul who has attended all the meet- 
ings, done all the minor things asked of 
him, shown a real interest, but who has 
never led anybody to anything, who has 
never originated or executed thoroughly 
any plan. There is a feeling that he 
deserves office because of his faithful- 
ness; but he does not, unless he can ad- 
vance the work of the Association better 
than any other man. 

On the selection of the right man for 
president will depend in large measure 
the place and efficiency of the Associa- 
tion in any institution for the succeeding 
year. Consequently, a wise choice here 
is of prime importance. ‘There are cer- 
tain fundamental qualifications which 
every president who is to be really suc- 
cessful must possess. In view of these 
facts the nominating committee must 
look for the following traits: 

I. The president must believe in the 
usefulness of the Association, must be 


- devoted to its work. 


This is, of course, 
the primary qualification. He must be 
willing to give his time and thought and 
energy and zeal to promoting the work of 
the Association. And this, not because 
certain programs of the Association, 
already adopted, must be _ perfuncto- 
rily carried on during his administra- 
tion ; not because for his own credit cer- 
tain organized activities must not fail: 
but because he believes that the Associa- 
tion can help men, can be the agency 
through which good things may be ac- 
complished, can make the graduate of the 
given college a stronger, better, worthier 
man than he otherwise would be. He 
must believe from his heart and head 
that the convictions and organization of 
the Association are useful and helpful 
for the good of college men. 

II. The man chosen to conduct this 
organization, unselfishly organized for 
the good of men, should be capable of 
enrolling under his leadership the best 
men the college offers. That is, he must 
have a broad acquaintance in the college, 
must be a man who can look over the 
field, see the men whose heads stand 
above the crowd, and impress these men 
into the service. Too often the Associa- 
tion in our colleges suffers because the 
representative college men stand off. 
The effort should always consciously be 
made to find some useful activities which 
the Association can manage, which will 
enlist earnestly the interest of these men 
who can then be drawn into Association 
work, and through their power and ac- 
quaintance enlist other strong men. As- 
sociation leaders should be selected from 
among men who deserve and who can 
secure the co-operation of these men. 

III. The president should be experi- 
enced in choosing, deputing, and handling 
men. He must be a skilful executive 
with proved ability to get things done, 
and with proved ability to get things 
done through other men. This last is 
important indeed. The leaders must not 
do the work; they must lead. The ac- 
complishment of the work is important; 
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but often it is more important even than 
this to secure the co-operating activity 
of men, to train college men, that is, to 
habitual activity and service for religious 
things. So leaders must be able to make 
the men work. They should not be se- 
lected for the presidential office, no mat- 
ter how faithful they may have been, un- 
less they have shown their ability to do 
this. 

IV. The president should have the 
ability to originate and carry through big 
policies. More emphasis should be laid 
on ability to study the field freshly. Too 
often our college Associations tend to do 
the things that have been done always, 
to apply to the given college the “regular 
Association activities.” Too rarely do 
we actually think over and study the 
needs of the fellows of our own particu- 
lar college and study for a solution and 
help for these local needs. Too often 
are we perfunctory, too rarely are we 
thoughtful. 

In short, the president should be se- 
lected for an ability to originate, to dream 
big dreams, and to select and energize 
strong men for the accomplishment of 
these visions. 

These essentials in the selection of the 
president apply with local modifications 
to all the men of the Cabinet. Cabinet 
members should be, not the “logical can- 
didates,” but strong men of the college, 
who can by their presence at meetings 
lend wisdom to counsels, by their ability 
in execution lend energy to action, by 
their character and standing lend dignity 
to the whole Association. The secretary, 
for instance, should not be merely the 


clerk of the Association, but a man who 
can help it by wisdom and devotion. The 
treasurer Ought not to be a mere book- 
keeper, but a man of executive busi- 
ness ability with power to devise sound 
financial plans and carry them through. 
All this, concerning elected officers, must 
be thought out and arranged carefully by 
the nominating committee. The incom- 
ing president, in his selection of cabinet 
members as heads of departments, must 
be guided by like principles in choosing 
men for their proved worth and devotion 
and ability. 

One other consideration arises here. If 
on the cabinet there are positions which 
do not require much work, or much abil- 
ity,—perhaps a librarian’s office, or an 
“extra” cabinet office.—I believe that 
there are two useful alternatives. One 
is to put into the sinecure place a man 
who is interested, who has a strong posi- 
tion in the college, who can be of great 
service by his advice, but who is too busy 
for detailed executive work. The sec- 
ond is to fill this position with a sopho- 
more, or even a very promising fresh- 
man, who should be trained into large 
usefulness in the broadest Association 
work. 

These suggestions are not always easy 
to live up to; they are, however, I be- 
lieve, among the most important of the 
principles which out-going administra- 
tions should bear in mind in the choosing 
of their successors. On their success in 
securing abler and worthier and more 
efficient men than themselves depends the 
progress of Association work in their 
institution. 


Two Typical College Campaigns 


A Midwinter Campaign at Oberlin 


HE Day of Prayer for Colleges 
marks each year the climax of 
Association activity at Oberlin. A spe- 
cial campaign to lead men into the Chris- 
tian life is immediately followed by the 
raising of the funds necessary to support 
a representative on the foreign field. 


Much personal work was done this year 
immediately preceding the campaign, 
and during the fall term eight definite de- 
cisions for the Christian life were made. 

The meetings began with a joint service 
addressed by Mr. E. T. Colton, of New 
York, sounding the keynote of the cam- 
paign. On the following evening the 
men and women met separately. Mr. 
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Colton’s meeting for men was advertised 
by a personal canvass of the entire body 
of men in the institution by a selected 
number of workers who had already: met 
Mr. Colton in conference. A quartet 
from the College Glee Club added to the 
effectiveness of the program. Follow- 
ing the address an after-meeting was 
held in which twenty-three men ex- 
pressed their desire to become Christians. 

The next morning all students of the 
college met in the chapel for the annual 
testimony service, which was led by 
President King. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon the workers met for confer- 
ence and prayer and then went out to 
spend the afternoon in definite work for 
the evening session. At six o’clock in 
the evening Mr. Colton gave his last ad- 
dress. In the after-meeting twenty-nine 
men decided for the Christian life, or 
renewed their allegiance to Him. These 
were students who had not expressed 
such a desire the evening before. Fifty- 
three different men in the two meetings 
were led either to entirely new lives, or 
to a fuller and renewed consecration. 
Kighteen of the fifty-three who indicated 
a new interest in the Christian life came 
from the Bible study classes. 

The names of all those who made de- 
cisions were secured, and immediately 
the Bible study committee set to work 
to enlist such as were not already in some 
course. A complete list of all the men 
was made, and each man was assigned 
to some responsible Association worker, 
who will secure his participation in some 
phase of Christian activity. A list of the 
Academy men, twenty-six in number, 
was given to the Dean of the Academy, 
who will interest himself in them person- 
ally. Another list of the men was sent 
to the pastors of the leading churches. 
The leader of the personal worker’s 
training class is organizing a new group 
for the men who have made decisions, in 
order to get them at once at work. 

On the Friday following in the chapel 
service and by subsequent personal can- 
vass a little over $1,290 was raised for 
the support of Rev. and Mrs. Paul Cor- 
bin, the representatives of the College in 
the Shansi Mission, China. 


Special Meetings at Lafayette 


A°® a result of a series of four ad- 

dresses delivered at Lafayette by 
Mr. E. T. Colton, of New York, on 
January 29, 30, and 31, between twenty- 
five and thirty men publicly declared 
their purpose, either to take a stand for 
Christ for the first time, or to renew a 
former allegiance. Besides these, many 
were brought to make personal decisions 
who did not declare them. The influ- 
ence of the meetings was felt throughout 
the college and especially in the hearts of 
the men active in Association work. Mr. 
Colton’s clear-cut message created the 
conviction that their lives were not what 
they should be. 

Before the Christmas vacation men 
were chosen as leaders of small prayer 
groups. Each man saw those in his 
group and asked them to especially re- 
member the meetings in their prayers 
during the vacation season. On the re- 
turn to college these groups were called 
together and in some cases met for prayer 
daily until the time of the meetings. 
Herein, we believe, lies much of the 
secret of the success of the work. 

Another potent factor in the effective- 
ness of the meetings was judicious, but 
extensive advertising. To this must be 
added personal efforts on the part of a 
group of chosen workers in getting men 
to the meetings and in talking with them 
alone. Finally, we must take into con- 
sideration the inspiring message as it 
came frankly, earnestly, powerfully, yet 
warm with sympathy, from the heart of 
the speaker. There was not one of his 
hearers but was deeply stirred as he was 
brought face to face with sin and its un- 
gilded consequences. 

Perhaps among those who had been 
laboring hardest for the success of the 
meetings there was some surprise at the 
results as seen in the after-meetings. 
However that may be, we have learned 
valuable lessons for future work, among 
them these: Have united, earnest prayer ; 
possess deep assurance as to the effective- 
ness of the word spoken, with Christ’s 
blessing, to a friend; expect great things 
from God. 



































The Devotional Meeting—What Shall We Do with It? 


By Chas. 


HE leaders of the student Christian 
Associations are not alone in rais- 

ing this question. In the churches, in 
the young people’s societies, in the other 
branches of the Association movement, 
the problem of the maintenance of a 
prayer-meeting that shall be at once at- 
tractive, unconventional, and stimulat- 
ing, has become urgent. From each of 
these departments of Christian activity 
come many reports of lessened attend- 
ance, lowered spiritual tone, and unva- 
ried character in the devotional meetings ; 
their support falls on the faithful few, 
whose motive for attendance, if frankly 
confessed, is often a sheer sense of duty. 
In the modern religious world two ten- 


dencies have been at work to bring about * 


this situation. The first of these is the 
transference of emphasis from the sub- 
jective to the objective phases of Chris- 
tianity. We do not insist upon the 
necessity of a deep personal religious 
experience as did our fathers, nor do we 
give ourselves to the analysis of our own 
spiritual state as did they. The self- 
conscious type of religious life is not in 
favor. Whether in the reaction from 
the extreme introspective individualism 
of earlier years we have swung too far 
from the truth that Christian service and 
activity, to be really effective, must pro- 
ceed from a deep strong inner life, is be- 
side our question. True it is certainly 
that there has been a decline in em- 
phasis and elaboration of that personal 
religious experience which is the material 
for any real devotional meeting. 

Besides this emphasis on activity rather 
than on self-examination, the modern 
demand for sincerity, for reality, for 
facts, has also had its effect on the devo- 
tional meeting. The scientific attitude, 
the desire to know what actually hap- 
pened in a given case, has spread among 
thinking men until it has made them im- 
patient of the conventional terminology 
and the frequently obvious unreality of 
the sentiments expressed. Not that they 
would accuse the participants of insin- 
cerity; they know too well how easy it 


W. Gilkey 


is to mistake the impulse of the moment 
for the purpose of a life; but they feel 
that the atmosphere and attitude of the 
prayer-meeting are not so much those of 
a strict regard for the facts as of a 
slightly morbid pessimism, or a superfi- 
cial self-satisfaction. 

These two tendencies, perceptible 
everywhere in modern life, are especially 
strong in the college world. The ability 
to do things is the secret of leadership 
among students. The man with energy 
and power of execution, in any sphere, is 
far more likely to win prompt recogni- 
tion than the quiet sort of fellow, of how- 
ever strong character. ‘The religious ex- 
perience of the Christian student is, of 
necessity, relatively limited; but his in- 
terest in the extension of the Kingdom of 
God may lead him to the ends of the 
earth in its service. Moreover, among 
no class of men is there a quicker sense 
or a stronger aversion for cant and un- 
reality. In his religious life as else- 
where, the student demands absolute sin- 
cerity. 

For these reasons, among others, the 
problem of the devotional meeting is par- 
ticularly pressing in the college Associa- 
tions. In very few cases can the meet- 
ing, as usually conducted, be called really 
successful. The sincere Christian stu- 
dent, ready to throw himself with enthu- 
siasm into concrete Christian work, can 
state this purpose only very unsatisfac- 
torily in the vocabulary of self-conscious 
introspection—the only “prayer-meeting 
language” he knows; and the thinking 
college man distrusts the conception of 
religious life that can find no more ade- 
quate and varied form of self-expres- 
sion. Weare far from satisfied with our 
meetings; and others are criticizing 
them. The question now is, what shall 
we do with them? 

This problem is complicated not a lit- 
tle by the fact that we have generally 
adopted the group system of Bible study. 
Properly conducted, the Bible group ful- 
fils many of the functions of the devo- 
tional meeting. The co-operative search 
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for a better life, the application of truth 
discovered by another to one’s own ex- 
perience and conduct, are elements com- 
mon to both. We have much more to 
meet our devotional needs now that the 
devotional bible group has superseded 
the large lecture class. 

Many of the important functions of 
the devotional meeting, however, are not 
taken over by the group Bible class. The 
fundamental philosophical principle that 
all that humanity really knows, in the 
last analysis, is what some human being 
or other has personally experienced, has 
a special significance for religion; and 
if there is to be an adequate basis in ex- 
perience for religious faith, there is need 
for serious men to come together to make 
each his own contribution of tested 
truth to the common stock. Gatherings 
of men primarily for prayer also will 
always have a rightful place in an Asso- 
ciation program. Again, it will always 
be psychologically true that the man who 
has failed will be helped by confession of 
his failure, and the man who wants to 
live a better life will be strengthened by 
the expression of his purpose. Nothing 
is more helpful to raise one’s personal 
ideals, moreover, than a glimpse of the 
higher personal ideals of another; and 
similarly, nothing gives more strength to 
resist temptation than the knowledge of 
what another has lost or gained in the 
same battle. Finally, the esprit de corps, 
the sense of working together for an im- 
portant end, developed in such a meeting, 
is valuable to men both in the Associa- 
tion work and in their personal fight for 
character; precisely as is the team spirit 
to an eleven in its big game, and the col- 
lege spirit to the young graduate who 
goes into his own special lifework with 
the inspiring sense that he is one of a 
brotherhood of men bound together by 
the purpose to live nobly and worthily of 
their alma mater. In brief, the devo- 
tional meeting has too many elements of 
permanent value to let us think of giving 
it up. 

That these valuable elements are ob- 
scured and often hidden by the weak- 
nesses apparent in the meetings, most of 
us know only too well. It is hardly 


necessary to speak of these weaknesses 
The unvaried order of pro- 


at length. 
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cedure, the long pauses, the resort to 
songs to relieve them, the shallow and 
illogical thinking due to inadequate 
preparation, the set phraseology, the too 
often abstract and sterile subjects, the 
monotonous repetition of trite sentiments 
that soon lose meaning to both speaker 
and hearers, the forced and unnatural 
sound of it all—it is a discouraging 
array, but is it not justified? And if we 
are to command the confidence of sincere 
and thoughtful college men, must we not 
do something to remove it? 

In short, the problem before us, then, 
is to get rid of the obvious weaknesses of 
our meetings and so to adapt them to 
modern conditions and ways of thinking 
that they shall really meet the unsatisfied 
devotional needs of college men. Three 
things suggest themselves at once as 
means to this end. 

First, let each meeting have an object 
as well as a subject; and let this object 
be distinctly stated in advance and be defi- 
nitely present in the minds of all through- 
out the meeting. Let each meeting be a 
campaign on some distinct line and do 
justice to it. Our meetings have been 
too often fired into the air; let us aim 
them as well as charge them. It would 
be well for the committee, in planning 
the topic card, to state the object as well 
as the subject of the meeting for each 
week. This will give definiteness and 
precision to our preparatory thinking 
and point and brevity to our speaking. 

Second, let there be adequate and care- 
ful preparation for the meeting on the 
part of several men. We plan for this 
theoretically, of course, but we rarely 
carry it out; and unless we do something 
of the sort, it is simply useless for us to 
expect to either interest or help college 
men. It is hard to see the logical basis 
for giving time to careful preparation 
for literary or debating meetings, and 
then trusting in the religious meeting to 
the inspiration that never comes. A 
simple scheme for securing such prepa- 
ration is as follows: let the committee 
meet each week at the close of the meet- 
ing with the leader for the next week, to 
plan for possible improvements in the 
succeeding meeting over the one just 
closed, and to decide on four or five men, 
some of whom at least are not habitual 





























Topics for Religious Meetings 


speakers, who shall be asked to prepare 
themselves briefly on the subject for the 
next week. This will secure more con- 
scientious work on the part of the leader 
and the thoughtful point of view of sev- 
eral men instead of one on the subject. 
Third, let there be a definite effort to 
secure variety—in program, in partici- 
pants, in point of view, in questions dis- 
cussed. For this purpose, nothing is bet- 
ter than the simple conference started at 
Columbia ‘on Sunday evenings with 
much success. The chairs are arranged 
in a circle—a little change does much to 
dispel the unreal “prayer-meeting atmos- 
phere.” There is no singing—unless the 
men feel like it—no Scripture reading, 
and perhaps no prayer; for this is an in- 
formal gathering, not for worship, but 
for the exchange of ideas. A subject 
for discussion has been chosen, which 
one man previously appointed opens up; 
then the others join, and there is informal 
and frank voicing of individual opinions. 
Such a conference might well be held 
once a month in place of the devotional 


Topics for Religious 


HE outline of subjects for this 
quarter follows some of the sug- 
gestions made in the article on “The 
Devotional Meeting” in this number of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN. It is understood 
that there will be a missionary meeting 
each month. One biographical meeting 
for the study of the lives of some great 
ministers is also suggested for this quar- 
ter. Three subjects are provided for in- 
formal conference and discussion, one 
for each month. For the remaining 
meetings, there are four devotional sub- 
jects, each planned for a special and dis- 
tinct object. 
Biographical Meeting 
Lessons from the Lives of Great Min- 
isters. 

Sources: Henry Ward Beecher, by 
Lyman Abbott; Life of Phillips 
Brooks, by A. V. G. Allen; Ad- 
oniram Judson Gordon, a biogra- 
phy by his son; Life of Bishop 
Simpson, by G. R. Crooks; Life 
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meeting. Possible subjects abound: any 
aspect of the moral and religious life of 
the institution, of the work of the Asso- 
ciation, even of the personal life, give 
appropriate material for such discussion. 
An occasional conference like this will 
give variety of subject, vigor of thinking, 
and frankness and directness of expres- 
sion. 

It is always important to remember 
that the devotional meeting, in any case, 
will not interest or appeal to the great 
majority of college men. It may be 
questioned whether any Association in a 
college of any size can expect to influ- 
ence the whole college if it confines its 
method of work to a gathering of this 
sort. It must rely on other activities— 
Bible study, and meetings addressed by 
outsiders especially—to extend its influ- 
ence broadly in any institution. The de- 
votional meeting will always have to de- 
pend upon the men who are interested in 
it; but if we are to have it, let us make 
it such that their number may be largely 
increased. 


Meetings, April-June 


and Letters of John A. Broadus, 
by A. T. Robertson; Maltbie 
Davenport Babcock—A Memorial, 
by Charles E. Robinson. 
Conferences 
Principles for Choosing One’s Life- 
work. 

Importance and Size of 
School Representation. 
How Avoid Serious Interruption of 
the Association’s Efficiency by the 

Summer Vacation? 
Devotional Meetings 

Object: To Prevent Loss of Interest 
at the Time of Change in Adminis- 
tration. Subject: Loyalty to Prin- 
ciples and to Work Higher than 
Loyalty to Men. John xiv. 12-17. 

Object: To Guard against the Slack- 
ening of Spiritual Life and Activity 
in the Spring Term. Subject: 
Keeping the Spiritual Life on High- 
er Levels. Hebrews ii. 1. Gala- 
tians vi. 9. 


Summer 
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Object: To Collect and Transmit the 
Moral and Religious Experience and 
Advice of Outgoing Seniors. Sub- 
ject: When I Have Gained and 
When Lost Ground during my 
Course. If Tim. iv. 7. 


The foregoing meeting to be conducted 

entirely by seniors, 

Object: To Review the Moral and 
Spiritual Lessons of the Year. Sub- 
ject: What has the Year Meant to 
Me? Deut. viii. 1-3. 


Hlow the Day of Prayer was Observed in Some of the 


Colleges 


II. second Sunday in February is 
each year set apart by the General 
Committee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation as the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. There follow brief 
reports of the observance of the day in 
some of the American colleges. 

At Amherst a group of men met for 
prayer each day for several days before- 
hand. A union meeting of all classes 
was addressed by one of the alumni, and 
the sermons of the college preacher for 
the day, Rev. John Timothy Stone of 
Baltimore, also an alumnus, were appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

At Brown the Rev. Edward Holyoke, 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church of 
Providence, gave an address on “The 
Young Man’s Attitude Toward Christ.” 

The Association at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y., held a meeting solely for 
students to discuss informally the topic, 
“The College Man’s Relation to His 
Home Church.” The formal celebra- 
tion of the denominational Day of 
Prayer, held a week earlier, was marked 
by the presence of Dr. C. B. McAfee of 
Brooklyn, New York, who spoke to the 
Association on “The Claims of the Min- 
istry Upon College Men.” 

The Day of Prayer will be long remem- 
bered at Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., for the strong stand taken by 
many of the leading fellows of the Acad- 
emy for Christian living. 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, ob- 
served the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
on February 5. Two men acknowledged 
their allegiance to Christ as their Lord 
for the first time. 

At the University of New Brunswick 


a preliminary conference to prepare for 
the day was held. An appropriate ser- 
mon by an alumnus was preached in one 
of the local churches, and a decision 
meeting, preceded by a gathering for 
prayer, was held in the afternoon. 

The Harvard Christian Association 
sent out two speakers for gatherings out- 
side the University, and held a special 
devotional meeting in the room of the 
president. 

The Volunteer Band of Northwestern 
University sent representatives to five of 
the young people’s societies to tell the 
story of the Student Movement. The 
reports of the Federation and the call for 
the Day of Prayer were mailed to all 
local pastors. 

The McGill Association secured for its 
“Annual University Sermon,” preached 
on this day, Dean E. I. Bosworth of 
Oberlin, who chose “Prayer” as his sub- 
ject. 

The Albion College Association at its 
regular meeting reviewed the progress of 
the Association movement during the 
past year. 

The leaders at the University of To- 
ronto made a special effort to bring the 
work among students to the attention of 
the local churches, and men were sent to 
speak at the morning services of twelve 
of the largest churches of the city, to 
audiences aggregating about 10,000 peo- 
ple. So much interest was aroused that 
many other churches have asked to have 
student leaders tell the same story to 
their congregations on some Sunday in 
the near future. 

Through the efforts of the University 
of Illinois Association, six local pastors 
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devoted one of their Sunday services to 
the Association movement, particularly 
to the student work. 

At Yale special time was taken for 
prayer for the Associations of the world 
in the Academic prayer meetings, gradu- 
ate ible class, and a special conference 
of Sheffield Scientific School leaders. In 
this way the day was brought to the 
attention of about 175 men. 

At Mt. Hermon School the regular As- 
sociation meeting considered the world 
wide work of the Association and gave 
itself to prayer for it. 

At the University of Nebraska special 
addresses were given by two members of 
the faculty. In the morning Dean Bes- 
sey of the Industrial College spoke on 
“The American College” with special 
reference to its religious life. About 250 
students were present. In the evening 
Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews spoke 
to about 700 students on “The Secret of 
Jesus.” 


The Wofford College Association, 
Spartanburg, S. C., held a meeting at 
which the work of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation was presented and 
special prayer was offered by those pres- 
ent for the student movements of all 
lands. 

At the meeting of the Association of 
the United States Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., the subject presented was 
the significance of the world-wide stu- 
dent movement, with special reference to 
the opportunity of the naval officer to see 
and help in the work of the Association 
in other lands. 

At Union Theological Seminary a 
group of students met informally for 
prayer at ten o’clock at night, when men 
had returned from their work. The 
wideness of the student brotherhood was 
emphasized by the presence of men of 
several nationalities and by the fact that 
no two of the men present had come 
from the same college. 


A Trio of Opportunities 


Hil interest evoked by the discus- 
sion of the dearth of candidates 

for the ministry at the meeting of the 
Congregational Triennial Council of last 
October and at the smaller conferences 
of prominent religious leaders and edu- 
cators called together by Mr. Mott sug- 
gests one of the most serious problems 
of the Church at home. President 
Hyde’s recent study of the record of 
Bowdoin graduates and a significant ar- 
ticle in The IWorld’s Work regard the 
question from another point of view. 
When men long out of college, some of 
them not approaching the subject with a 
religious motive, are thus insistent upon 
the importance of the matter, surely 
Christian students should be eager to 
give the claims of the ministry a fair and 
conclusive hearing. Why should not the 
general aspects of the problem be dis- 
cussed by near friends, or even in college 
debating societies? Whether this is 
feasible or not, the Association has a 
duty to perform in the matter. Strong 
pastors of undoubted power to convince 


may be brought to the Association’s plat- 
form to plead the cause, or a special 
meeting conducted entirely by students 
may discuss the topic. The best result 
coming from such public presentations 
will be the student’s own determination 
to consider the subject in the light that 
may come from his hours—we mean 
hours, not minutes—of meditation upon 
a calling which is the most exalted and 
one of the most useful to which one can 
give one’s life. The great rediscovery 
of the Reformation was the priesthood of 
all believers; the discovery which the 
Church and the world of our day longs 
to have made is that of the possibilities 
of educated, cultured, Christlike men 
standing as modern Isaiahs, at once as 
formers of public opinion and of a civic 
conscience and as evangelical prophets to 
a sin-stricken world. 


A significant sign of the times and one 
that may find in students or graduates 
efficient coadjutors is the interest taken 
by prominent leaders of young people in 
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church problems. Thus a number of 
institutions have received letters from 
Mr. Vogt, Beloit, 1901, the Secretary of 
the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, in which he invites the co-opera- 
tion of college students in holding for 
the church its natural increase. Sixty 
per cent. of our Sunday-school scholars 
are ultimately lost to the churches; those 
who are not so lost lack effective train- 
ing; there is a lamentable gap between 
the rank and file of church young people 
and the favored few who are educated 
and are otherwise fitted for leadership. 
Mr. Vogt answers the question, “How 
shall we win those of greater privilege 
and personal attraction to work sympa- 
thetically with the less gifted or less 
privileged youth?’ by this practicable 
suggestion: “I wish to propose that you 
arrange at some time during this year 
to call the attention of the members of 
your Association to their unique oppor- 
tunities in this particular in whatever 
parish they may find themselves during 
vacations and especially after gradua- 
tion, while they yet have some years of 
youth remaining. The subject might be 
made suitable for a regular devotional 
service, or for some special conference. 
At the same time it would be wise to 
have some practical discussion of the 
features and needs of the church young 
people’s society.” If, as the Student As- 
sociations believe, they have a most effec- 
tive organization for college young peo- 
ple, are not their members, both because 
of their age and their training, providen- 
tially fitted to discuss this question in its 
various phases and to lead the young 


people's societies in making good the 
losses and weakness that threaten the 
Church? 


“The masses” is a phrase that has a 
charm for every earnest man. In the 
nature of the case they are less privileged 
than the few, to which category students 
belong. It is a significant fact that from 
the time when Ruskin with his group of 
British university students saw the op- 
portunity for college men in the heart 
of great cities, the desire to come into 
helpful touch with these “masses” has 
been constantly growing. While bid- 
ding God-speed to workers in our great 
centers of vice and religious destitution, 
there is an even greater need in the cities 
of the non-Christian world and in liter- 
ally millions of villages and hamlets 
where there is no strongly uplifting influ- 
ence. In view of this inarticulate but im- 
perative need, Christian students should 
be willing to learn and to be guided by 
the facts in the case. “Press on to the 
fields!” will be the watchword of those 
who are volunteers and are meeting ob- 
stacles, while the remaining days of their 
student life will be filled with the earnest 
work of preparation. Association cabi- 
nets will see their opportunity for en- 
lightening and influencing students who 
have never looked beyond the confines of 
this continent, and provision will be made 
for intensifying missionary interest, just 
as is now being done at Yale and Har- 
vard and a score of less prominent in- 
stitutions. 


The Student World 


The Student Secretary for Tennessee 
reports one thousand men in that State 
in Bible study. 


At a recent meeting held in the South- 
ern Illinois Normal School at Carbon- 
dale, three men decided upon the Chris- 
tian life. 


At Clemson College, S. C., the Asso- 


ciation has been given a room 40 X 45 


for a hall and has $80 in hand already 
for furnishing it. 


The Valparaiso College Association, 
Valparaiso, Ind., recently secured a house 
for headquarters. Their membership has 
increased to 500. 


The Association at the Manual Train- 
ing School, Ellendale, North Dakota, 
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but recently organized, reports a Bible 
class enrolment of fifty. 


At the Iowa State Convention held at 
Grinnell on February 15-17, 190 college 
delegates were present from twenty- 
eight student Associations, 


At the University of Idaho seventy- 
five men are enrolled in Bible study the 
present year. A Bible class has been or- 
ganized in one of the fraternities with 
sixteen members. 


Hanover College, Indiana, was hon- 
ored by a visit on February 12 from one 
of her best known sons, L. D. Wishard, 
1876, the first student secretary of the 
International Committee. 


Northwestern Academy, Evanston, 
Illinois, has established the plan of hold- 
ing class prayer meetings each Wednes- 
dav night instead of the usual midweek 
religious service of the Association. The 
plan has so far been found successful. 


At a series of meetings held in Janu- 
ary at Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania, twenty students accepted 
Christ as their Lord and Savior. The 
meetings were conducted by Rev. Barnes 
Lower, D.D., of Wyncote, Pa. 


At the recent Missionary Convention 
for Central and Northern New York, 
held in Syracuse, the session on “Stu- 
dents and the Missionary Problem” was 
conducted by the Student Volunteer 
Band of Syracuse University. 


The students at Stetson University, 
De Land, Florida, have just fitted up an 
attractive room for the use of the Asso- 
ciation. A new religious life has come 
into the men, and a revival is sweeping 
through the University. 


At the University of North Carolina 
a canvass is being made for funds to 
complete the Association building. It is 
hoped to finish the building which is now 


under cover and employ a secretary next 
year. 
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Harvard has more than doubled its 
Bible study enrolment of last year. The 
Association has also distributed 3,500 
daily Bible readings among the men of 
the University. The outline was this 
year prepared by Dr. Floyd W. Tomp- 
kins. 


During the past year over forty men 
have been doing mission work in New 
Ontario and the Canadian Northwest un- 
der the Student Missionary Society of 
Knox College, Toronto. This is the 
largest student missionary society in 
America. The annual contribution this 
year is about $10,000. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa, is attempting 
to raise $10,000 to purchase an Associa- 
tion house, which will contain rooms for 
the uses of the Association on the first 
floor and a dormitory for the accommo- 
dation of from fifteen to twenty students 
on the second floor. 


In connection with the recent visit by 
Mr. W. D. Weatherford to Florida State 
University at Lake City, he interviewed 
personally seventy of the students with 
reference to entering Bible study, and as 
a result fifty-seven men were enrolled. 
Bible study was introduced in each of 
the three fraternities in the University. 


The Eastern Presidents Conference of 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations will meet at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., March 30 to 
April 2. This conference includes the 
newly elected student Association presi- 
dents of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 


The South Carolina Military Academy 
Association at Charleston is doing ex- 
cellent work this winter. They have 
nearly doubled last year’s Bible class en- 
rolment and will more than double their 
foreign missionary gifts. A marked 
moral influence is exercised by the Asso- 
ciation through the whole Cadet Corps. 


President Kilgo of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., conducted a very suc- 
cessful series of meetings under the aus- 
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pices of the Association last month. All 
but twenty of the students are now pro- 
fessed Christians. The President will 
conduct a second series for the High 
School Association. 


The county Association movement in 
Massachusetts is receiving assistance that 
is much appreciated from the deputation 
work of the college Associations. A 
number of college men have addressed 
meetings in the small towns within their 
reach, under the auspices of the county 
organization. 


A band of men from Iowa State Col- 
lege assisted in a series of evangelistic 
meetings at Scranton, lowa, during the 
winter vacation. The helpful influence 
of this work on their own lives caused 
the men to characterize it as a “Second 
Lake Geneva.” Other bands are being 
formed for similar work during the win- 
. ¢ 


At Western Union College, Le Mars, 
Iowa, a canvass has been made for the 
first time which has been successful in 
bringing non-Christian men into Bible 
classes. After what was supposed to 
have been a thorough canvass for Bible 
study had been completed, two or three 
young men made a supplementary can- 
vass and enlisted twenty-two for a new 
class. 


Of the twenty-four Associations di- 
rectly affiliated with the student Associa- 
tion movement in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, all are conducting Bible 
study except the three Theological 
Schools. The indications are that the 
coming reports will again record a 
doubling of the previous year’s enrol- 
ment. 


During the visit of W. D. Weather- 
ford to the State University of Florida, 
ninety per cent. of the students were 
gotten out to the meetings. Six men 
accepted the Christian life, and fifty- 
seven men entered Bible classes. All 
the fraternities planned to organize Bible 
classes, and leaders were elected for 
working up the same. 
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At Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., there is a football Bible class in 
which are enrolled the captain for the 
coming season, the manager, the ex-cap- 
tain, every man who made the All-South- 
ern team, and many of the other players, 
both ’Varsity and scrubs. Practically 
every man in the academic department of 
the University is in a Bible class. 


The Association at Lafayette College 
is holding a series of life-work meetings. 
The first of these was addressed by John 
Sparhawk, Jr., of Philadelphia, on the 
“Christian College Man in Law.” Mr. 
Charles E. Webster, for a number of 
years the chief engineer on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, addressed the second 
meeting on the “Christian College Man 
in Engineering.” 


At Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, much difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in finding a time when men could 
meet for Bible study. As a result this 
department has always dragged. It was 
recently decided to organize regular stu- 
dent group classes in all the Sunday- 
schools of the town. The scheme has 
worked well and half the men in college 
entered classes. 


A successful Bible Institute was held 
at Wheaton, Illinois, January 21-22. 
There were, in addition to the men from 
the local Association, seventeen delegates 
present from four college Associations. 
Rev. George R. Wood, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Wheaton, closed the 
Institute with an admirable address upon 
the subject, “Bible Study and Evangel- 
ism. 


The Student Summer Conferences will 
be held this year as follows: Pacific 
Northwest, Gearhart Park, Oregon, May 
6-14; Western Conference at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wisconsin, June 16-25; Lake Erie 
Conference at Lakeside, Ohio, June 16- 


25; Southern Conference at Asheville, 


North Carolina, June 17-25; Northfield 
Conference at East Northfield, Mass., 
June 30—July 9. 























A two-day College Conference for 
North Dakota was held in Fargo Feb- 
ruary 4-5, attended by fifty delegates. 
Of these, fourteen were from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, at Grand Forks, 
fifteen from the Red River Valley Uni- 
versity, at Wahpeton, and three from the 
Ellendale Manual Training School, and 
the remainder from Fargo College and 
the State Agricultural College, at Fargo. 


As a result of a census taken by the 
Association at Iowa State University it 
has been found that 57.6 per cent. of the 
men in the University are members of 
churches, while 72.5 per cent. of the 
women students are church members. 
The average per centage of membership 
in evangelistic churches in the institu- 
tions where there are Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, is fifty-one per 
cent. 


In addition to the seventy men who are 
studying the Bible at the University of 
Washington, two fraternity Bible classes 
were organized during the visit of 
Mr. H. O. Hill. A Bible Institute was 
held on January 19. A profitable fea- 
ture of the Bible work is a meeting of the 
Bible class leaders every other Monday 
evening for dinner. There the problems 
of the Bible classes and the department 
generally are discussed with a pastor who 
meets with the students. 





As illustrating what can be done when 
mission study work has already been 
started but not actively canvassed for, 
the experience of Olivet College, Olivet, 
Mich., may be quoted. After the visit 
of Dr. Haas, traveling secretary of the 
Volunteer Movement, in January, the 
enrolment rose from nine to sixty mem- 
bers organized in ten groups. A normal 
class of the leaders under the guidance 
of Professor Clarke is adding much to 
the efficiency of the work. 


At Indiana University the budget of 
the Association provides for the regular 
work. It amounts to $600, which is con- 
tributed by the students. The budget of 


the advisory committee provides for the 
secretary’s salary and all expenses con- 
nected with this committee’s work. It 
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amounts to $800 and is secured from the 
following sources: appropriations from 
University trustees, $150; subscriptions 
from members of faculty, $150; from the 
citizens of Bloomington, $150; from the 
alumni, $400. 





The fraternities at Ohio State Univer- 
sity are planning a permanent organiza- 
tion with a two-fold purpose. First, to 
further the general interests of the col- 
lege, and second, to continue and propa- 
gate the Bible study movement in the 
various chapters. Eight fraternity Bible 
classes are now being conducted in that 
institution and the total number enrolled . 
in Bible classes on February 2 was 400. 
During evangelistic meetings recently led 
by Mr. Hurrey at this university ten men 
took a stand for the Christian life. 





The second annual conference of lead- 
ers in the professional school Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the East 
was held at Princeton University, Feb- 
ruary 17-19. It was attended by thirty- 
eight students from twenty institutions 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, as well as by ten secretaries 
and speakers. The conference was de- 
voted to a thorough discussion of- the 
practical problems of religious work in 
the professional schools and gave a valu- 
able impetus to this difficult work. 


In connection with a recent visit to 
Winnipeg by Mr. Charles D. Hurrey, 
student secretary of the International 
Committee for the West, plans were un- 
dertaken for the organization of an Inter- 
collegiate Movement in Winnipeg, to in- 
clude all the colleges there. This move- 
ment is making arrangements to secure 
a general secretary for next year. In 
one of the meetings held, fifteen students 
decided to enter the Christian life, among 
whom was the captain of one of the foot- 
ball teams. 


During a visit of W. D. Weatherford 
of the International Committee and F. S. 
W. Domerson of the Kentucky State 
Committee to Kentucky State College, 
February 10-12, three public meetings 
were held, a large number of men were 
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interested enough to ask for prayer, two 
openly confessed Christ, and eighty-one 
were led to enter Bible classes. The 
sible study canvass was carried on from 
seven thirty to ten o'clock one evening, 
during which time practically every man 
in the dormitories was seen and invited 
to join a class. 


Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., 
reports great help in enrolling for mis- 
sion study through use of the following 
plan which has been successfully tried. 
Students were asked to place objections 
to mission study in a box in the Associa- 
tion Room. ‘The Volunteer Band, to- 
gether with Professor Naylor who has 
charge of mission study work there, met 
and, after considering carefully all of 
the objections, assigned them to promi- 
nent men who answered them at the 
rally. The result was that eighty of the 
students enthusiastically enrolled for mis- 
sion study. 


A very effective use of the magic lan- 
tern is made in connection with mission 
study class work at the State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa. Through the 
kindness of Professor Hartline, who has 
much photographic work done for his 
courses, a set of slides has been prepared 
for the illustration of the Japan text- 
book, and the pictures are presented at 
the class sessions. Another feature con- 
nected with the classes is that of sys- 
tematic giving, which is considered part 
of the class work, though frequently the 
sums pledged are collected during the 
week. 


The University of Pennsylvania Chris- 
tian Association has arranged a series of 
five Sunday afternoon lectures to be 
given before members of the University 
and their friends in Houston Hall. The 
subjects announced, no less than the lec- 
tures, are worthy of notice. They are: 
“Evolution and Christianity,” by Pro- 
fessor E. G. Conklin; “The Chicago 
Commons,” by Professor Graham Tay- 
lor; “The Economic Value of Christian- 
ity,’ by Professor S. N. Patten; “Jesus 
the Ideal Teacher,” by Professor M. G. 
3rumbaugh; “Christianity and Social 


Problems,” by Professor S. M. Lindsay. 
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At the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, the forward movement in 
Bible study inaugurated in the fall, by 
which about 150 men were enrolled in 
group classes, has prepared the way for 
a general advance in all the lines of As- 
sociation activity. With the advent of 
the new administration a more compre- 
hensive and definite committee system 
has been established and plans for a 
larger work have been undertaken. Spe- 
cial plans are being made for the con- 
tinuation of the work of the Association 
on the annual summer cruise of the mid- 
shipmen along the Atlantic coast on ves- 
sels of the United States navy. 


An interesting feature in the Bible 
study work of California Normal School, 
California, Pennsylvania, has been the 
organization of a Bible class for town 
and traveling students, men who are at 
the school for practically only the school 
sessions. The Association has also suc- 
ceeded in organizing a Bible class in the 
model school, which is led by one of the 
most prominent students in tie institu- 
tion. In order to stimulate the daily 
study of the Bible a plan has been for- 
mulated whereby most of the students in 
the classes study their daily lesson fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of the evening 
study hour, thus creating an atmosphere 
of Bible study. 


A most successful canvass for a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building was 
launched among the students of Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, in Janu- 
ary. Within a few days the sum of 
$4,771 was subscribed. A banquet to 
students, attended by 130 men, was held, 
at which ninety-four subscribed $3,200 
of this amount. Later, the commandant 
gave permission to use the drill hour for 
a meeting of all the students. Here 
$1,150 was secured in addition to the sum 
which had already been subscribed at the 
preceding meeting. An effort is now be- 
ing made to secure additional subscrip- 
tions from the members of the faculty 
and the citizens of Corvallis. It is pro- 
posed to erect a building costing from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 











Calls to Christian Service 


In order to lay plans for an energetic 
evangelistic campaign throughout the 
entire spring, a committeeman supper 
was held in January at lowa State Col- 
lege. Sixty of the most earnest men in 
the institution were present. After a 
social hour, the need and value of per- 
sonal work were presented, and a plan of 
organization for the campaign was pro- 
posed. The college community has been 
divided into thirteen districts with a 
leader for each district who is responsi- 
ble for his field, which includes from five 
to eight club houses. These leaders 
choose a man in each club house of the 
district to assist them. The work of 
these groups will include a religious cen- 
sus of each house and a record of the 
names of those who are attending Asso- 
ciation Bible classes, as well as of those 
who are not, and a careful study of the 
individual men to determine how they 
may best be helped. Two students, one 
a senior and one a freshman, decided to 
accept Christ at a recent meeting. Both 
of these men were won by personal work. 


Under the name of the Yale Exten- 
sion Movement, the interests of the Yale 
Foreign Missionary Society in China and 
of Yale Hall in a neglected section of 
New Haven have been consolidated and 
brought before the University. It has 
drawn together large committees, num- 
bering in all some 125 representative 
men, who are first fully instructed in the 
larger possibilities of mission work at 
home and abroad, and then are sent out 
into the University to canvass for funds 
for the two enterprises above named. A 
suite of rooms, which have been taste- 
fully furnished as the headquarters of 
the Yale Foreign Missionary Society, is 
the rallying place for missions, as well 
as consulting rooms for various worthy 
enterprises. Rarely, if ever, has so wide 
an interest in missions been known at 
Yale as at present. 


Calls to Christian Service 


HAT constitutes a call to such 
service is not clear in the minds 
of most students; hence a meeting of the 
Association may well be given to its con- 
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sideration and to that of other closely 
related ideas. 

While Mr. Speer’s widely known 
pamphlet entitled “What Constitutes a 
Missionary Call?” has foreign service 
especially in view, the first speaker will 
find it and George Eddy’s “Supreme De- 
cision of the Christian Student” most 
helpful in preparing an address on the 
topic, “Relative Strength and Impera- 
tiveness of the Call to Christian Service 
at Home and Abroad.” The speaker 
should endeavor to present in perfect 
fairness the claims of America and non- 
Christian lands. 

A second student may present the 
topic, “What Constituted a Call for Two 
Men, and the Results of Their Call.” 
Select for this two prominent representa- 
tives from the ranks of Christian work- 
ers here and abroad and cull from their 
biographies the strongest and most tell- 
ing facts bearing upon the subject. If 
a home missionary is decided upon for 
the American representative, Mr. Shel- 
ton’s “Heroes of the Cross in America” 
will furnish material. 

The last speaker can make a stirring 
appeal for the regions of greatest need 
through the use of facts found in the 
February INTERCOLLEGIAN, pages II4- 
116. A summarized statistical table of 
the needs of various countries may be 
put on the board, or upon a large sheet of 
paper. Mere figures will not be suffi- 
cient, nor will they uninterpreted prove 
interesting. Let most of the time de- 
voted to this address be spent in showing 
concretely those needs of foreign mis- 
sionary lands which in themselves con- 
stitute a mute but powerful appeal. 

The leader may appropriately close the 
meeting with a few words of Jesus 
which should have weight with men. 
Matthew ix. 36-38, and xxv. 34-40 and 
John iii. 16, x. 16 and xxi. 15-17 may 
prove more effective than well-known 
and more direct passages. Earnest 
prayer may conclude the leader’s presen- 
tation. If the meeting makes a strong 
impression upon any of the students, it 
should be followed up by putting them 
into communication with those home or 
foreign organizations that can aid them 
by furnishing further light or with an 
opportunity to engage in active work. 
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Reviews 


“Maltbie Davenport Babcock: A Remin- 
iscent Sketch and Memorial.” By 
Charles E. Robinson, D.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1904. 
Cloth, $1, net. 

While there is little reason to believe 
that so remarkable a life as Dr. Bab- 
cock’s will long remain subject to his 
own wish that it should not be made the 
theme of a full biography, there are ad- 
vantages in the brief sketch given the 
public by one who knew him intimately 
from childhood to the time of his death. 
“Uncle Charlie” presents in a clear and 
interesting manner the salient points in 
the life of America’s Frederic W. Rob- 
ertson, or to look upon it from the view- 
point of the student, of our Henry 
Drummond. The personality which so 
moved the writer of a sketch of him in 
this issue won multitudes in secondary 
institutions like the Hill and Hotchkiss 
Schools and in great universities, such as 
Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Yale, and 
Harvard. Dr. Robinson makes perfectly 
manifest the reasons for such a com- 
pelling influence in these brightly writ- 
ten pages, and the reader follows him 
through childhood to Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Auburn Seminary, and to the 
churches at Lockport, Baltimore, and 
New York upon which he placed his in- 
effaceable stamp, with the sole regret 
that more has not been told. The mere 
reading of such a volume will be sure to 
enkindle a desire for a cleaner, broader, 
more consecrated life, and it will do more 
to lead men to see the charms and pos- 
sibilities of the Christian ministry than 
any longer volume, like the unfortunately 
extended life of Bishop Brooks. We do 
not recall any brief book on a great life 
that is so worthy of commendation as 
this one. 


“A Short Handbook of Missions.” By 
Eugene Stock. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co., 1904. Cloth, 60 
cents. 
‘This book gives an excellent survey 





The Intercollegian 


It abounds 
in facts and statistics that are encour- 
aging and convincing, and is incidentally 
one of the most comprehensive and suc- 


of the missionary enterprise. 


cinct of missionary apologetics. It will 
be used more largely by British than by 
American students, because the author 
writes from their viewpoint. The chap- 
ters of special value are those which con- 
tain statements in defence of missions by 
travelers and representatives of the Brit- 
ish and American Governments in non- 
Christian lands, and those on missions of 
the Greek and Roman Churches. It has 
a good index, a well selected bibliogra- 
phy, and while especially adapted to the 
work of the Church Missionary Society 
study classes it has a large value for 
others as well. The name of the author 
is a guarantee of its worth. No mission- 
ary library can well do without it. 


“Our People of Foreign Speech.” By 
Samuel McLanahan. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1904. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

This volume characterizes and describes 
in a brief and largely statistical way those 
peoples of the United States whose native 
tongue is other than English. While 
chapters II-IX, dealing with the various 
race elements, are too concise and numeri- 
cal to interest the general reader, the first 
chapter, describing some characteristics 
of the marked migration to this land, and 
chapters X and XI, discussing the need 
for missionary effort in those alien lan- 
guages and the agencies which may be 
profitably employed in the work, are of 
general interest. Six of Mr. Hewes’ 
diagrams that appeared in The World’s 
Work a little more than a year ago, illus- 
trate most graphically the distribution of 
the foreign-born throughout the United 
States, while page 104 gives some statis- 
tics concerning the birthplace of non- 
English speaking parents that are inter- 
esting. For statistical use, including the 
work of various religious bodies, we 
would recommend this little volume; as 
for readableness and general interest, it 
can not be commended. 

















